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NOTE 


HE Arthur Davis Memorial Lecture was 

founded in 1917, under the auspices of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, by 
his collaborators in the translation of ‘‘ The 
Service of the Synagogue,’’ with the object 
of fostering Hebraic thought and learning in 
honour of an unworldly scholar. The Lecture 
is to be given annually in the anniversary 
week of his death, and the lectureship is 
to be open to. men or women of any race or 
creed, who are to have absolute liberty in 
the treatment of their subject. 


ee * ae * 


Mr. Loewe’s edition of the Table-Songs, 
containing Hebrew text, English verse render- 
ing, notes, music (stave and sol-fa) and literary 
introductions, can be obtained from any 
bookseller. The publishers are Messrs. James 
Clarke & Co., Ltd., 9 Essex Street, Strand, 
the title is ‘‘Medieval Hebrew Minstrelsy,”’ 
and the price per copy is 4s. 


FOREWORD 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ,— 

To be here to-night and to make the 
acquaintance of these Jewish songs gives me 
much pleasure. The folk-songs of a people 
are its dearest possession and exercise a deep 
influence over its destinies. Once a people 
forgets to sing, it goes under: so long as 
songs pass from mouth to mouth, are handed 
down from generation to generation, are taught 
by mother to infant and treasured in maturer 
years, so long the singers are strengthened 
and preserved. They are comforted in sorrow, 
encouraged in stress, and invigorated in the 
hour of victory and roused to still further 
effort. But it suffices not for songs to be 
preserved vicariously or artificially: everyone 
can sing, everyone should sing. Professional 
music can be as soul-destroying as professional 
football. These songs in particular are, I am 
sure, known to every one of you. You sing 
them in your homes and train your children 
to be familiar with their notes from the very 
dawn of their childhood, and I naturally assume 
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that this advice from me to a Jewish audience 
is unnecessary. 

The text and music of these songs possess 
many features of interest, and you will look 
forward to the forthcoming book of our lecturer 
which will make them known to a wider circle. 
We know a good deal—though never too 
much—about folk-songs in general, and we, the 
non-Jewish world, are not ignorant of Jewish 
Synagogal music and Judzo-German cradle- 
songs. But these table-songs are something 
new, although you, ladies and gentlemen, are, 
of course, as familiar with them as we are 
with “ John Peel” or ‘‘ Good King Wenceslaus ” 
or any of the popular songs of England. | 

A word of acknowledgment is due to Miss 
Joan de Ferrars and to the Oxford and 
St. George’s Quartette, who, with Mrs. Basil 
Henriques, have been the interpreters of a 
message which must have given them as much 
pleasure to convey as it gave us to receive. 
I hope that this evening will contribute in no 
small degree to make known to the English 
musical public the treasures of Jewish Minstrelsy. 
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ECAUSE the love of medieval Hebrew 

poetry was planted ineradicably in the 
hearts of Arthur Davis and his daughters ; 
because they devoted their lives to the task 
of the refiner, recasting, with deft skill, Hebrew 
gold into English moulds, rendering, by their 
inspired genius and with their consummate art, 
the solid ingot into current coin, ‘Over las-Soher,* 
to circulate among the multitude, enriching 
learned and unleamed alike with treasures of 
scholarship and gems of song, this humble 
effort to tread their path may be deemed not 
inappropriate to the occasion, as a memorial 
and as a tribute. To-day we recall with grati- 
tude our debt to the two who have passed to 
their eternal rest and to the one, still happily 
with us, who will, we trust, be spared for many 
years to hand on the splendid traditions of 
Arthur Davis with vigour unabated. . Primo 
avulso non deficit alter, aureus, et similt frondescit 


: For this and other Hebrew words see the Glossary 
OD pp. 57-64. 
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vivga metallo. With this thought yet in our 
minds we would voice a natural corollary: 
“Children’s children are the crown of grand- 
parents: and the glory of children are their 
fathers.’” May the third generation, now rising 
from childhood and adolescence to manhood 
and womanhood, prove worthy heirs, and may 
the day soon come when this lecture will be 
delivered by a grandson or a granddaughter of 
him in whose honour it was first instituted. 
The Jew’s portable fatherland is a book and 
his antiquities are his songs. Of tangible relics 
of the past we are not indeed deficient, but 
they are scattered and not readily accessible. 
In our lives they do not and cannot play the 
same part as do the antiquities of other races 
or religions in the lives of their members. 
Thus, if you take a Jewish schoolboy from 
Leeds, together with his Christian friend, to 
visit Fountains Abbey, to both children will 
the Ruins speak with the force of historical 
interest. But to the Christian lad the stone 
will cry out from the wall with the additional 
power of a religious appeal. To arouse this 
thrill in the Jewish boy would necessitate a long 
and expensive journey, say to the Prague 
Synagogue or to the Wailing Wall. In order 
to inculcate the lessons of the past from the 
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spiritual side, in the one case a tram-ride will 
suffice, in the other a steamer is required. 
Further, our ancient buildings evoke memories 
of unmitigated gloom, and gloom is not the 
best theme for youth. EJ-Transito is a Syna- 
gogue no longer, the Rolls Chapel is but a 
record of shame and Clifford’s Tower a mass of 
blood-stained masonry. If we turn from build- 
ings to documents, our lot is no _ better. 
Thousands of London school-children are taken 
to Bloomsbury to see Magna Carta: the older 
Jewish grant of autonomy, older by a half-dozen 
of centuries, reposes in a small Indian townlet, 
unvisited and almost unknown. Our most 
beautiful manuscripts and objects of art belong 
to us no more: they are tenderly guarded but 
not by our hands, they are the precious charge 
of appreciative curators in non-Jewish museums. 
Unless we keep in touch with the past, our 
present is in peril. Every Jewish visitor to 
Oxford sees the Christian Martyr’s Memorial : 
how many make the short pilgrimage to Osney 
where the Jew died for his faith? How many 
who climb Duke Humphrey’s stairs ask to see 
the Bodleian Bowl? How many Londoners 
have viewed the oldest extant manuscript of 
the Hebrew Bible? A past that is exclusively 
archeological is dead. A Gentzah is a grave. 
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Papyrus fragments are things of scholarly 
interest, not of vital influence. It is the Jewish 
song alone that is our real heritage from our 
ancestors. This it is that we have ever with 
us, that gives hope to the young and not gloom, 
that teaches religion and not merely history, 
that grips the mind and that dominates the 
soul. And this heritage is ours in a peculiar 
sense. Our songs are old, but they live. Of 
those about which I shall speak, the earliest 
was written when Alfred fought the Danes, the 
youngest when Drake beat the Armada. Both 
are sung to-day in Jewish homes. Can you 
tell me of any current songs, besides ours, that 
have been handed on from mother to child for 
a thousand years? In general, Folk-Songs 
and ballads are resurrected by diligent antt- 
quarians or recited by esthetic amateurs in 
drawing-rooms. Here and there in the country- 
side traces may linger, traces barely recogniz- 
able of the ancient lays, remnants of verses, 
catches of tunes, fast dying out among peasants 
whose love grows cold as their recollection 
wanes. But our songs flourish naturally, not 
artificially. They are not wax flowers under 
a glass shade nor scientific specimens in a 
hortus stccus. In their old age—or better, in 
their perennial youth—they are green and full 
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of sap, shedding fragrance in the homes of rich 
and poor equally, because their inspiration is 
from the Lord and in them there is no perversity. 

The Minstrels whose works it is proposed to 
consider wrote Zemtroth or ‘“‘ Table-Songs.”’ 
Many of them composed poems of a different 
type also. But the Zemsroth form a convenient 
group for the present purpose, first because 
they are sung to this day, and secondly because 
of the many anthologies of Table-Songs one, at 
least, is well known to most. people. Com- 
munities in different ages and in distant lands 
have made their own selections: here a 
favourite was added, there a popular song fell 
out of use, sometimes deliberately, sometimes 
without apparent reason. The Corpus of six- 
teen songs contained in most Ashkenazi and in 
some Sefardi Sabbath liturgies offers a useful 
subject for examination. The sixteen songs 
are divided into two cycles, eight being appor- 
tioned to Friday Night and eight to Saturday. 
Those written or employed for other occasions, 
such as Saturday nights, weddings, festivals, 
etc., are here left out of account, since they are 
not, strictly speaking, table-songs. Neverthe- 
less the division into cycles is arbitrary or at 
least editorial. Neither internal allusion nor 
external rubric would earmark any given song 
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for a particular meal or time. Some of the 
songs, indeed, make no mention at all of the 
Sabbath. They were probably composed, in 
the first instance, as poems of praise and 
thanksgiving, and having become popular they 
were borrowed for Sabbath, just as the Ne‘tlah 
piyyut of ham-Mavdil was adopted into the 
Havdalah rite. While, as already stated, the 
earliest song dates from the tenth and the 
latest from the sixteenth century, several, 
which are anonymous, cannot be assigned to 
a definite period. But often the rhyme-scheme 
or the metre provides an indication, fairly safe 
if somewhat vague, of the age when the author 
lived. By the time of the Mahzor Vitri, which 
is, in the main, probably contemporary with 
the first Crusade, although it contains later 
additions, four of the Table-Songs which we 
sing to-day and several that we no longer sing, 
had become incorporated in the domestic pro- 
gramme of Sabbath music. Consequently we 
know that about the year 1000 of the civil era 
the practice of singing Zemiroth was fully 
established. In point of fact the practice is 
immensely older. The references for this which 
were given by the late Dr. Israel Abrahams in 
the Annotated Prayer Book carry us back to the 
times of the Essenes and Tannaites. 
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iLet us now, without more ado, see what a 
Tatble-Song is like.t| Asa specimen, let us select 
Noo. XVI, the last of the Sabbath Day cycle : 


Kerep ye holy Sabbath rest before our God to-day. 
Coime, cry out with joyful shout, exulting in your play : 
Pleeasures mine, treasures fine, take with laughter gay. 
Yet be ye mindful, God’s command obey, 
Day of rest, God hath blest Israel’s Sabbath day. 


Ceease thy weary journey, stay and rest beside the road. 
Teoil is past, thy burden cast, for I will bear thy load. 
Sweetmeats I bring thee, eat thy fill and say, 

Day of rest, God hath blest Israel’s Sabbath day. 


KXeep me safe and God will ever guard thee in His 
sight. 
TWhou, with all thy tender ones, shalt find in me delight. 
Joyful in chorus, raise the festive lay, 
Day of rest, God hath blest Israel’s Sabbath day. 


‘Bring me finest dainties, bring me sweets and spices 
rare : 
Crispest nuts and ripest fruit shall be our Sabbath fare. 
Raisins and comfits, see their choice array, 
Day of vest, God hath blest Isvael’s Sabbath day. 


Set twin loaves beside thy cup, so He will bless thy 
bread. 
Feast our guest and with thy best thrice let thy board 
be spread. 
Praise Him Who fed thee, turn to Him and pray, 
Day of rest, God hath blest Israel’s Sabbath day. 


1 The examples were rendered as solos by Miss 
Joan de Ferrars and as quartettes by the choir of the 
Oxford and St. George’s Jewish settlement under the 
direction of Mrs. Basil Henriques. 
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Now from this typical example we can 
observe certain characteristics that are common 
to most of the others. In the first instance 
we note the rapid change of speaker. Some- 
times it is the poet who is the subject, some- 
times the Sabbath, typified as a bridal princess, 
sometimes the Deity and sometimes the father 
of the family. These vivid changes are by no 
means foreign to the Hebrew spirit. The 
Jewish Prophets would not, at least on stylistic 
grounds, have objected to smell a rat hovering 
in the air and to nip it in the bud. They use 
a metaphor for an instant only; extracting 
the central idea, they discard the remainder 
and pass on to the next figure of speech without 
interruption. Isaiah does not think it neces- 
sary to sunder his adjacent metaphors. Hebrew 
thought operates very swiftly. In the same 
way, the speakers in the Table-Songs alternate 
with a rapidity that is surprising to us. But 
the meaning is always clear and the context 
indicates, without ambiguity, to whom any 
given verse is to be assigned. 

Next comes a peculiarity that renders the 
Hebrew Table-Songs well-nigh unique: I refer 
to the blending of sacred and secular elements. 
Other literatures have their drinking songs, but 
these differ in character from the Hebrew 
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Zeemiroth fundamentally. It has been objected 
that the Zemiroth contain too many allusions 
to food, but the criticism is not just. We do 
mot blame a hunting song for dealing with 
hiunting, and we do not think that references 
t:o horses or dogs are out of place init. Detail 
rmakes for reality. So, too, in the Zem#troth 
what can be more appropriate than the praise 
oof good cheer? Consider the mitse-en-scéne. 
“The family are gathered round the Sabbath 
‘board, peacefully united at the weekly reunion, 
their thoughts attuned to higher things by the 
Synagogue service of the morning just past, 
and by the Minkah service soon to come, by 
recollection of Qiddush and by anticipations of 
the Grace. Their material wants having been 
abundantly satisfied, parents and children linger 
over the meal, chatting and sipping their after- 
dinner glass, cracking nuts and jokes alternately. 
It is the most precious hour of the week. Here 
we all meet, however busily we spend our 
working days, here we are reunited and sit at 
peace. Out of the conversation, light at times 
and serious at times, there rises a strain of 
gratitude, and our hearts, filled with an appre- 
ciation of the Creator’s beneficence, find expres- 
sion in songs of praise. Naturally enough, with 
the flagons and the fruit-dishes before us, with 
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the board decked with the Sabbath fare, 
allusions to wine and meat, to fruit, comfits 
and other choice dainties, are particularly 
appropriate. But it is not the vulgar glorifi- 
cation of food by a gourmet that shows itself 
in these songs of ours, it is the realization of 
God’s bounty and the recognition of the excel- 
lence of His store that inspires us; and so we 
sanctify our food in song, we do not debase 
our song in food. We cannot readily find a 
parallel. You may search in two directions, 
either looking for secular elements in hymns 
or for sacred elements in drinking songs. Space 
precludes a detailed survey, but since the 
results of research prove negative, the task may 
be left. The nearest approach to a Zemtrah 
will be found in the earliest English carol, an 
Anglo-Norman poem of the thirteenth century, 
one stanza of which may be cited : 


His house he fills with many a dish 
Of bread and meat and also fish 
To grace the day. 


May joy come from God above 

To all those who Christmas love ; 

To English ale and Gascon wine 

And French, doth Christmas much incline 
And Anjou’s too: 


He makes his neighbour freely drink 
So that in sleep his head doth sink 
Often by day. 
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But the higher element is very thinly repre- 
sented, and this is typical of the carols. When 
they contain plenty of ‘‘ Minced pies, plum 
porridge, good ale and strong beer,” they are 
jovial without being devout. When they 
recount the Nativity story they are touchingly 
simple but they lack the convivial touch. We 
have to wait for the Dickensian Christmas before 
we get the spirit of a Christian Zemtrah. Now 
this distinguishing feature of the Zemiroth is 
of no little importance because it is charac- 
teristic of Judaism. You recall the well-known 
adage ‘“‘I do not care who makes a Nation’s 
laws, if only I can make its songs.” People 
keep laws out of a sense of duty or because of 
the sanction of force: they sing songs out of 
inclination, and thus songs are a faithful mirror 
of the soul’s desires and thoughts. The double 
element in the Table-Songs reflects the Jewish 
attitude towards this world and the next. The 
teaching of early Christianity has been described, 
more or less incorrectly, as ‘‘ Interimsethth”’: 
celibacy was advocated and property depre- 
cated because this world was regarded as 
essentially evil and because the second Advent 
was awaited immediately. Judaism makes the 
best of both worlds. The Table-Songs typify 
this practical policy : ‘‘ This world is the ante- 
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chamber, the next world is the banquet.” 
The Zemitroth, or songs of the feast, inculcate 
R. Jacob’s saying. They elevate the atmo- 
sphere of the ¢rviclinitwm and constantly suggest 
a hallowing of the viands so that the Sabbath 
banquet may prepare the guests for the levia- 
than’s repast, stored up for the righteous in the 
future, when time shall be transmuted into one 
glorious Sabbath-day that knows not end, into 
peace and rest that age cannot wither nor the 
years condemn. 

When we consider the music of the Zemztroth 
we plunge into the arena of controversy. 
Dozens of tunes exist ; in fact, every respectable 
family possesses its own set, which it regards 
as immeasurably superior to all others. Family 
pride will not be denied: my sister steadfastly 
refused to include an alien Yah Ribbon ‘Alam 
in the edition which we have prepared and, 
similarly, I am perfectly assured that everyone 
present will say, ‘‘ What a pity that Ibn Ezra’s 
beautiful poem was sung to that feeble tune, 
ours is incomparably finer.’’ I am certainly 
impartial in this matter, but although other 
people’s melodies are good, J am inclined to 
think ours just a trifle superior, but I had 
better not argue the point. The tunes you 
hear to-night go back at least to the sixteenth 
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century: they may be older but they are not 
necessarily Jewish. Four facts must be noted 
in this connection: first, the prominence of 
women in singing Zemiroth; secondly, the use 
of instrumental music; thirdly, the borrowing 
of secular tunes ; and lastly, the influence of the 
Jewish tunes upon the music of the environ- 
ment, an influence not unknown to-day when, 
whether we sit in our house or walk by the way, 
the beautiful chant of "Akdamuth Mullin cheers 
us exquisitely with the assurance that “‘it ain’t 
goin’ torain no more.’”’” The Rev. F. L. Cohen, 
in his excellent article in the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, holds that the melodies are very late. 
He shows, moreover, that Jewish tunes were 
lent as well as borrowed. Thus “It was the 
introduction of these occasional Hebraic phrases 
into the popular melodies of Gentile neighbours 
which Chopin deplored when he wrote ‘ Poor 
Polish Airs! You do not in the least suspect 
how you will be interlarded with Majufes (Mah 
Yafith).’”’ Now if the melodies are all late, 
this problem arises, what has become of the old 
ones? We know that they were composed to 
be sung. Dr. Abrahams says, “ The girls sang 
choruses of their own, and husband and wife 
would sometimes inaugurate the Sabbath with 
a duet.’” Sometimes Zemiroth were sung before 
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Sabbath, so as to permit of musical accompani- 
ment. Thus Jair Hayyim Bacharach composed 
a hymn on Purim 1629, of which he says, 
“And I composed it in honour of my wife, that 
she might sing it to instrumental accompani- 
ment.’’ Secular songs were interpolated into 
the Grace and set to Arabian tunes. This fact 
is cited by Dr. Abrahams from Solomon Alami’s 
‘Iggereth Musar. Alami lived in Portugal in 
the second half of the fourteenth century. 
Though some of the Rabbis protested, yet the 
love of music triumphed, and centuries later, in 
Germany, table-songs were still sung. Najara, 
the author of Yah Ribbon ‘Alam, himself a 
Rabbi, did not disdain to borrow secular tunes. 
I have cited these facts, mainly from Dr. 
Abrahams, to show that there must have been 
old melodies for the Zemivoth. Where they 
have got to is another story which cannot now 
be discussed. It is a fascinating study and 
one would give much to know the melody to& 
which Dunash and Ibn Ezra set their verses. 
When we turn to the literary structure of 
the songs we are on firmer ground: the metres 
and the rhyme-schemes are plain, and by their 
aid we can arrange the songs chronologically 
even when the author is unknown. For it may 
be regarded as axiomatic that when people 
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borrow an adornment they select something 
fashionable and hence contemporary. This 
borrowing challenges the epithet ‘‘ assimilant,”’ 
a term often heard to-day and generally mis- 
used. There seems to be an idea that because 
something comes under the category of ‘‘ Chuk- 
kath hag-Goi’’ it is therefore to be condemned. 
This idea is superficial and as false as are all 
half-truths. Chukkoth hag-Got generally denotes 
the things which I happen to dislike and which 
you may chance to prefer. It implies that 
because a thing is new, therefore it is false. 
The whole of Jewish life, I am glad to say, is 
saturated with noble elements which we have 
borrowed, not without making some return.! 
We have given of our best to many nations and 
we have learnt their culture. If Jews in 
England are steeped in English thought, this 
is a glory, not a shame. It is a shame only 
when the Jewish base is rejected and this 
rejection is neither a necessary concomitant to 
borrowing nor is it confined to one particular 


* A friend has pointed out that my words might 
seem to justify a slavish borrowing of distinctively 
Christian characteristics and the inevitable concomi- 
tant—the making jettison of time-honoured Jewish 
essentials. Needless to say this is not my intention, 
and I think my meaning is clear. If it is not, confer 
Eccles. vii. 18, 
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group. Assimilants and non-assimilants are 
equally guilty—and innocent: the verdict cuts 
across party lines. In all ages Jews have 
eagerly turned towards the light, in all ages 
Jews have made good use and bad use of the 
graces and amenities of life, because Judaism 
is neither stagnant nor isolated, but lives on 
the continual readjustment of Jewish truths to 
intellectual progress, avoiding the extremes of 
reaction and iconoclasm with studied modera- 
tion. Now just as Zemirvah tunes were lent and 
borrowed, so were the forms of the prosody. 
We see in this way how Jews kept abreast of 
the world’s literary output: verse and song the 
walls of the ghetto could not exclude. Of the 
sixteen Table-Songs, fifteen are written in foreign 
measures : the sixteenth has no metrical form at 
all. This fact is enormously significant. The 
glory of the nations was brought into the sanc- 
tuary. The finest metres of the Arabs and the 
favourite rhyme-schemes of Provence were adop- 
ted by Israel in the service of God, the choicest 
fruits of the Classical renaissance were offered 


1 Less, perhaps, when one remembers that there is 
no original Hebrew metre. Bedlam is—or should be— 
full of people busily trying to make the Psalms scan. 
Our mediaval poets were free from this craze, hence 
the borrowed metres, 
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on His Altar. That which the literary taste 
of the day acclaimed was utilized by Jewish 
poets and when the poet, in modesty, chose to 
withhold his name from his work, his metrical 
choice sometimes betrays him. Yet this rule 
must be applied with care. There are such 
things as deliberate archaisms and unintentional 
coincidences. For example, when Gilbert com- 
posed his delightful skit about the Bishop who 
“converted ’’ the Jewish busman, he happened 
to choose a Jewish metre, thus: 


His name was Hash Baz Ben 
And Jedediah too 
And Solomon and Zabulon 
This ’bus-directing Jew. 
The Bishop said, said he, 
“* T'll see what I can do 
To Christianize and make you wise 
You poor benighted Jew.’’* 


Now one would certainly be wrong if one were 
to deduce that Gilbert lived when Yigdal was 
composed, or when the Arabic Savi‘ metre, in 
which it is written, was popular. It is, however, 
feasible to suggest that as Gilbert was a church- 
goer and sang ‘“‘ The God of Abraham praise,” 
he was acquainted with the superscription in 
his copy of Hymns, Anctent and Modern, which 


* To the tune of Leoni’s Yigdal. 
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mentions that the tune was adapted from 
Leoni’s Yigdal. The circumstance that this 
hymn is often sung at Missions to the Jews 
serves but to render the satire more delicious. 
No two poems in the Bab Ballads are in the 
same metre, and it would indeed be a coincidence 
if the one poem which deals with a Jewish 
theme were written in the one metre in the book 
that could have had a Jewish origin. Yet it 
may be the work of chance. 

Let us now return to the Table-Songs. The 
earliest is Deror Yigra’: it was written by 
Dunash ibn Labrat of Fez who was born in 920. 
The metre is the well-known Arabic Hazaj 
(tambus spondee, repeated),in which ’Adon ‘Olam 
is written. Dunash is said to have been the 
first to set Hebrew words to Arabic metre. 
“Ye girls and boys come out to play,” both in 
metre and thought, is not unlike this old Jewish 
song, which begins thus : 


He grants release to lad and lass: 

As His eye’s apple safe, they play. 
Their innocence shall never pass : 
Then take your ease this Sabbath day. 


O seek in love my martyred shrine 
And to mine eyes salvation show. 
In Zion’s vineyard plant her vine— 
And hear my people’s cry of woe. 
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On Bozrah’s sin tread deep Thy press, 
That Thy fair world be pure once more. 
‘Gainst Babel’s full-grown wickedness 
This day Thy safeguard I implore. 


On desert hill Thy garden rear, 

Make bloom the myrtle, fir and pine. 
Teachers and taught—Thy saplings dear— 
Nurture with streams of peace divine. 


Our foemen rage in wrath and pride: 
O turn their hearts, contrite, to Thee. 
Then shall our mouths in song be wide, 
Our tongues, with them in unity. 


By wisdom crowned, in regal state 
Let quest of wisdom be your goal. 
As you each Sabbath consecrate 

May Sabbath consecrate your soul. 


Is it not wonderful to think of the wanderings 
of this Arabic metre. Beginning at Fez, it soon 
reaches the Rhineland and Vitry. Thence it 
spread over Europe. It is sung to-day in 
England and in the antipodes, a thousand years 
after the journey began. A little later Ibn Ezra’s 
Ki ’Eshmerah Shabbath took up the traveller’s 
staff. Ibn Ezra, who was born in 1092 at 
Toledo, employs the Arabic Mujtath: his poem 
runs thus : 
If I keep Sabbath day, God safe will keep me: 


From Him to me ’twas given, a sign for aye to be. 
No toil, no traveller’s staff my rest profaning, 
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All gain, all statecraft’s thoughts and cares disdaining, 

All cares disdaining, 

His Law shall make me wise, His Law of liberty, 
From Him to me ’twas given, a sign for aye to be. 


Wearied and careworn, there let me always rest. 
Thou didst ordain this day my doubting sires to test. 
Thy hand with twofold food each sixth day blest: 
Lord, so for me each week my Sabbath food decree, 
From Him to me ’twas given, a sign for aye to be. 


Priests laid before Him bread of the Presence divine 
Commanded in His Law, each Sabbath to deck His 
Shrine. 
*‘ This day thou shalt not fast—full joy be thine— 
Save it be Kippur’s fast to purge thine iniquity,” 
From Him to me 'twas given, a sign for aye to be. 


O day renownéd, O day of my soul’s delight ! 

For thee I quaff red wine, for thee my bread is white. 

O shed thy rays of hope o’er sorrow’s night, 

Cheer my sad heart, thou day of sacred gaiety. 
From Him to me ’twas given, a sign for aye to be. 


He who profanes thee sells his dead soul in vain. 
From greed, Lord, set me free, O purge me pure from 
stain, 
And let my fourfold prayers acceptance gain, 
Help me this day, Lord, to serve Thee in sincerity. 
From Him to me ’twas given, a sign for aye to be. 


As time restricts us, let us now choose a merry 
song, No. III, Mah Yediduth, probably the 
most jovial of all, and the author was Menahem 
b. Makhir of Ratisbonne, of all men! This man 
of sorrows was indeed acquainted with grief. 
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He saw his dear ones butchered in the massacres 
of the First Crusade and for ever after he 
adopted the surname he-‘aluv, the bereaved ; 
indeed Menahem skilfully entwined this memo- 
rial of his tragedy in the second stanza of this 
peculiarly jovial Zemirah. How potent is the 
healing balm of Sabbath to bring comfort, 
oblivion and even jollity! There are homes 
where death has stilled the Zemirvoth for many 
years, but Sabbath is not for mourning and 
salvation is nigh. So sings Jonathan, the 
Jewish Troubadour : 


When thy hopes in despair lie crushed, 
When the breath has sped, when the blood has gushed, 
When thy soul’s glad songs are hushed, 

Comes the Sabbath bearing her blest release. 


In this spirit Menahem the bereaved celebrates 
the coming of the Queen Sabbath. No other 
poet brings her so joyous a welcome. Not a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow, but a chaplet of faith 
and hope. It is the broken-hearted who love 
the Sabbath best. True beyond all words is 
the axiom that he who keeps the Sabbath in 
days of anxiety will live to keep it in ease. 
More than this, though the miseries of Hell 
sear the soul for six terrible days, on the seventh 
come the waters of the Sabbath river to wash 
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the torments away. No wonder then that in 
every age men have searched for the Sambatyon 
stream as for the Philosopher’s Stone, and yet 
it flows close at hand; for the Queen herself 
leadeth us to the still waters and makes us lie 
down in the green pastures. 

Let us hear Menahem’s song : 


How sweet thy precious gift of rest, 

Queen Sabbath, cherished far and wide ! 

Let us speed in thy quest. | 

Haste, we'll greet our pure bride 

Decked in splendid robes to meet her. 

To our homes the lamp shall be her sure guide. 

Labour o’er, we will greet her, 

Labour o’er, we will greet her. 

Cease your toil, at home in peace abide. 
Let’s vejoice to-day with viands fatrest 
Set in choice array, with morsels rarest, 
Fat capons, quails and fish, 
Each upon a lordly dish. 


Each Friday busy housewives all 

Bake dainties for the Sabbath fare. 

Ere the evening shades fall ; 

Plumpest fowls, deft, they prepare ; 

Crispest pie and sweetest pasty, 

Spicéd hippocras to drink and wines rare, 

Morsels rich, comfits tasty, 

Morsels rich, comfits tasty, 

Thrice the poor our Sabbath feasts shall share. 
Let’s rejoice to-day with viands fairest 
Set in choice array, with morsels rarest, 
Fat capons, quails and fish, 
Each upon a lordly dtsh. 
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Gain Jacob’s heritage divine, 
From sorrow set thy spirit free 
And redemption be thine ; 
Rich or poor though thou be ° 
Keep the Sabbath God ordainéd. 
Mid His chosen folk He sure will bless thee. 
Six days’ toil not disdainéd, 
Six days’ toil not disdainéd, 
Take thy Sabbath rest in joyous glee. 
Let’s rejoice to-day with viands fairest 
Set in choice array, with morsels rarest, 
Fat capons, quails and fish, 
Each upon a lordly dish. 


From week-day needs thou shalt refrain, 
O Merchant, pondering o’er thy schemes , 
Soft thoughts be thy gain, 

Daughter’s bridal thy dreams ; 

Teach thy son our ancient glory ; 
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(Israel’s minstrel-king shall chaunt him sweet themes) 


Israel’s wanderings thy story, 

Israel’s wanderings thy story, 

Till thy boy with emulation gleams, 
Let's rejoice to-day with viands fatrest 
Set in choice array, with morsels rarest, 
Fat capons, quails and fish, 
Each upon a lordly dish. 


Tread softly, woo the Sabbath calm, 

Queen Sabbath, happiness her name ; 

Yield to slumber’s rare balm 

—So His law heals thy frame— 

For her rest my soul is pin-ng, 

Sweet repose I seck, engirt with love’s flame, 
Mid white lilies reclining ; 

Mid white lilies reclining ; 

Lads and lasses, Sabbath peace acclaim ! 
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Let's vejoice to-day with viands fairest 
Set in choice array, with morsels rarest, 
Fat capons, quails and fish, 

Each upon a lordly dish. 


True vision of Paradise to be, 

Thrice welcome, restful Sabbath day, 

All whose hearts beat for thee, 

Time unending shall play, 

Earth’s sore travail never heeding, 

Save us ere we perish in the dense fray, 

Our redemption soon speeding, 

Our redemption soon speeding, 

Then will tears and sighings fade away. 
Let’s rejoice to-day with viands fairest 
Set in choice array, with morsels rarest, 
Fat capons, quails and fish, 
Each upon a lordly dish. 


Mah Yajith, the fourth song, was written by 
Mordecai b. Isaac, who lived at Carpentras 
about 1303. He selected a very remarkable 
Provencal rhyme-scheme. It is called the 
Canso Redonda and in it the order of rhymes 
is modified periodically. After three verses, 
the internal rhyme appears in the first line 
of the stanza. This model was developed into 
the Sestina. We know only of one Jewish 
Minnesinger, Siissberg of Trimberg, and possibly 
of one Troubadour named Jonathan. But we 
see from the choice of this celebrated Provengal 
metre that Jewish poets must have learnt from 
Troubadours and Troubadours must have 
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delighted the ghetto. Just as the Jews of Fez 
appropriated the best Arabic metres, so did the 
Jews of Carpentras employ the Canso Redonda 
in sacred hymnody. This poem, by the way, 
once the favourite of all Zemzroth, has since 
been deliberately neglected and it is omitted 
in many families. Those who know the phrase 
Ma-Yufis-Juden will understand the reason. 
There is an excellent account of these degene- 
rates in Dr. Olsvanger’s Rosinmkess und Mandeln. 
The name was given to certain Jewish bailiffs 
who used to act as buffoons to amuse their 
Porez or overlord: they would dress themselves 
up as the Sabbath Queen and sing ribald parodies 
of the Zemiroth, of this one most frequently. 
To give you an idea of the Canso Redonda, I 
quote a few verses of the poem. 

(In sorne verses the Sabbath is addressed, in 
others the singer.) 


Fair thou art, fair thou art, yea, comely with delight, 
Joy in sorrow’s darkest night, 
See, thy table deckéd in white, 
Decked since yestere’en, 
Decked since yestere’en. 


Eve till eve, eve till eve our gladsome hearts beat fast ; 
Lovers’ time is come at last, 
Joy to Jews and glad repast, 
Longed for rest we glean, 
Longed for rest we glean. 
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Thy sweet gifts, thy sweet gifts in gratitude we take, 
Best of cheer for friendship sake, 
Ruby wine for hearts that ache, 
Draughts of merriment, 
Draughts of merriment. 


Praise, aye, bless, praise, aye bless Him for this holy 
day ; 
If thou hast no wine, then say, 
‘‘ On our bread Thy grace we pray ”’ 
With thy lot content, 
With thy lot content. 


Stay thy hand, stay thy hand from weeck-day task 
begun ; 
Heavy toil or light, both shun, 
Praise thy Lord, thy work is done, 
Sanctify this day, 
Sanctify this day. 


Whoso keep, whoso keep Sabbath pardon sure will 
gain ; 

He shall see in Shiloh’s fane 

His redeemer glorious reign, 
Gifts before him lay ! 
Gifts before him lay ! 


Ensigns twain, ensigns twain your Sabbath rest fore- 
tell ; 
On this day no Manna fell, 
Sambatyon ' abates his swell, 
Nature rests with you, 
Nature rests with you. 


* The mystic river that rages all the week but 1s 
calm on Sabbath. 
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Come, O come, come from six days’ toiling, come to 
rest, 
Come, in linen garments dressed, 
Silks and satins, don your best, 
Robes of varied hue, 
Robes of varied hue. 


Greet your Queen, greet your Queen, say “‘ Linger not, 
’tis night, 
See thy table gleaming white, 
See thy candles’ cheering light, > 
Rise and shine forth, 
Rise and shine forth. 


** God’s own grace, God’s own grace above thy temples 
shone 
When of yore His work was done, 
When by might of word alone 
He ruled from South to North, 
He ruled from South to North. 


“ Light He gave, light, His precious gift on all He shed 
O’er the peaks the swift beams sped ; 
By man’s sin defiled they fled, 
‘Light, be hid!’ He said, 
‘ Light, be hid!’ He said. 


“ Thou didst plead, thou didst plead, He pardon did 
accord ; 
With thy waning light He stored, 
For the pure who keep His word, 
Wine and Manna bread, 
Wine and Manna bread. 
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“Wine and bread, wine and bread recall each week 
thy plea ; 
Whoso keep and honour thee 
From affliction shall be free, 
Shall in Eden dwell, 
Shall in Eden dwell. 


“ Thy three feasts, thy three feasts our humblest seer ' 
foretold 
In one mystic verse of old 
Three commandments did enfold, 
Wov’n in magic spell, 
Wov’n in magic spell ; 


** So thy love, so thy thrice-encircling love doth bring 
Peace to us who, grateful, sing, 
From all trouble sheltering, 
From the world’s fierce strife, 
From the world’s fierce strife. 


** Friday’s eve, Friday’s eve brings blessings in thy train. 
Sabbath nights with hope sustain 
Sons who now set forth again 
For the week’s hard life, 
For the week’s hard life. 


““ Ere we part, ere we part Habdalah’s cup they raise, 
Thee to speed with songs of praise, 
One last pledge to cheer your ways 
“Soon may Phineas come !’ 
“Soon may Phineas come !’ 


“So go forth, so with them go forth in regal state— 
Queens to do thy bidding wait, 
Kings upon thy path prostrate— 
Quit thy loving home, 
Quit thy loving home.”’ 


* Moses, so called in Numbers xii. 3. 
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Day and night, day and night God send His sheltcring 
grace, 
Homeward lead His wandering race ; 
Levites, in their ancient place, 
David’s psalms on high, 
David's psalms on high. 


Twofold praise, twofold praise shall sing, for lambs 
twofold,? 
Long may watchful eyes behold 
Those He called in days of old 
Apple of His eye, 
Apple of His eye. 


Who dare sing, who dare sing her fame that all excels ? 
Peace throughout her kingdom dwells, 
Peace o’er twice one thousand ells, 
Hers a double part, 
Hers a double part. 


Lord on high, Lord on high, thy servant weak sustain : 
May his words thine ear attain, 
May his song acceptance gain, 
Sung in humble heart, 
Sung in humble heart. 


Grant him bread, grant him bread each day of rest toeat 
Ease his cares, his need complete ; 
Free from want, his bread is sweet 
As a king’s rich fare, 
As a king’s rich fare. 


Thus in faith, thus in faith he sees the Manna fall, 
Hears our shepherd’s clarion call 
‘‘ Bread from heaven, sure food for all, 
Each man take his share ! 
Each man take his share!” 


t Two lambs were offered each Sabbath for the 
‘Olah, which was doubled on that day. 
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The fifth song (Yom Shabbath Qodesh Hu) is 
in a variant of a well-known Provengal metre. 
Unfortunately the original metre occurs but 
twice, each time in an anonymous poem, so 
we have no guide to date or place. The 
acrostic spells the name Jonathan. It is said 
that the last stanza was added in the following 
circumstances: Jonathan’s song was stolen by 
a wandering singer who passed it off as his 
own and thereby gained much credit. Once 
Jonathan chanced to be in a gathering where 
the thief sang this song and Jonathan recog- 
nized his lost poem. A dispute arose and 
Jonathan vindicated his claims by challenging 
the other tg explain the acrostic. When the 
thief was thus discomfited, Jonathan added the 
last stanza. Now a similar incident is recorded 
of Arnaut Daniel, a minstrel at the Court of 
Richard I. Stories of thefts of songs are 
numerous at this time, so once again the Jewish 
poets followed the fashion of the hour. We 
have, of course, el Libro del Caballero et del 
Escudero, the famous romance of the cobbler 
who overheard and stole the poet’s song: a 
parallel is recorded about Dante and a black- 
smith. On the Oriental side there is the 
analogous fable of the Sultan, the prince and 
the vizier. The earliest version of all seems 
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to be that of Diogenes Laertius, about 
225 C.E.: 


Sabbath, day of holiness, 
O deign thy faithful folk to bless, 
Who with raiséd cup confess 
Thy rule and banish care away ; 
Though their purse be void, yet to greet this day 
Not in sorrow, 
Glad they borrow— 
The Rock they trust in love their debt will pay. 


Meat and fish and dainties fine 
With flagons rich of oldest wine ; 
Whoso thus each Sabbath dine 
In the guerdon of the saint may share— 
Joseph his name—Lo, his Sabbath fare 
To eyes dazéd, 
Sore amazed, 
Revealed a priceless pearl, beyond compare. 


If thy table be duly spread 
Then shall God’s own angel His blessing shed, 
** Blest each week be thy Sabbath bread 
And thy loved ones ever free from pain.” 
Malice and spite, conquered, say ““ Amen” 
By love charmed, 
Thy foes, disarmed, 
Now sing thy praises loud in glad refrain. 


Precepts three are the mother’s care, 
Of the Torah chosen to be her share : 
Hers to kindle the lamps in pair, 
Hers the Challah rite of the Temple days, 
Hers to teach her girls to walk in modest ways ; 
Then, rewarded 
For trust well guarded, 
She sees her nurslings thrive to sing her praise. 
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Sabbath, Crown of creation, wrought 
By His hand, of all things first in thought! 
Thanked be He Who our fathers brought 
On the Sabbath day to receive His Law, 
““ Take my rich prize that mortal cye ne’er saw ; 
While earth stands 
Shall countless bands 
Of Jacob’s sons ever guard this pearl without 
flaw.”’ 


When thy hopes in despair lie crushed, 
When the breath has sped, when the blood has 
gushed, 
When thy soul’s glad songs are hushed, 
Comes the Sabbath bearing her blest release. 
Sabbath ! Thou didst bid the Manna cease ; 
Ne’er rejected, 
E’er protected, 
Our sires didst feed with hidden corn’s increase. 


Marah’s * bane, His gifts did cure 
By doctrine sweet, by water pure. 
For all time shall His laws endure 
With warnings girt, as a slender hair 
—NMarvellous to tell—mighty peaks shall bear. 
Those who keep 
His Laws, shall reap 
Unending Sabbath bliss that knows no care. 


* Marah was the first halting-place of the Israelites 
after the crossing of the Red Sea. The waters were 
bitter (Marah—bitter) and the people murmured. God 
showed Moses a tree which he cast into the waters and 
they became sweet. The trec is allegorically explained 
as “‘ The tree of life,’ the Torah. To the “‘ Seven 
commands of the sons of Noah’’ three were added at 
Marah; justice, Sabbath and obedience to parents. 
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God in love this day decreed 
A sign ’twixt Him and Israel’s seed. 
Then, ye doubters, in faith give heed ; 
That the Sabbath God did choose in love, 
Ebbing tide of Sambatyon shall prove ; 
Sabbath rest 
Calmed floods attest, 
So peaceful streams the scorning heart shall move. 


The tumult ' ends and the shouting dies 
What time my strains of music rise. 
Minstrels vie for the laurel prize ; 
My numbers gentle as dewdrops flow 
In the path of song ’tis my lot to go, 
My life’s burden ; 
Spare my guerdon, 
My crown of song, my own, in joy and woe. 


The fourteenth Zemirah, Shimru Shabbethothat, 
contains the acrostic Solomon. There is, how- 
ever, one more clue. The scheme of rhymes is 
Provencal and associated with one poet only, 
namely Guilhen Figuerira, who lived from 1216 


t The last verse is said to have been altered by the 
poet whose song had been stolen from him. The 
thief wandered from town to town and sang the 
song as his own, with much applause. It chanced 
once that Jonathan, the real author, was present. He 
recognized his lost song and challenged the singer, 
charging him with theft. Thereupon “ tumult ” and 
‘shouting ’’ arose. Jonathan proved his claim by 
asking his opponent to explain the acrostic. On his 
failure, Jonathan was vindicated and recognized as 
the true author. 
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to 1250 in Sicily at the Court of Frederick II 
and who wrote Satires against the clergy just 
before the Albigensian Crusade. Possibly the 
author was Solomon b. Moses de Rossi : 


Keep ye my Sabbath rest, 

With rich draughts she feeds you ; 

From her soft sweet-flowing breast 

To repose s}fe leads you. 
Though you beg her needs she will repay t 
Richest dainties bring forth, be gay, 
’Tis my Sabbath, keep ye holiday. 


Labour’s task is ended ; 
See, I send you my benison. 
As brides twain, soft blended, 
Singing sweetly in unison, 
So my counsels sage attract your ear, 
Scarlet silks shall be yours to wear, 
Sabbath’s Holiday is here. 
Though you beg her needs she will repay! 
Richest dainties bring forth, be gay, 
'Tis my Sabbath, keep ye holiday. 


Esther’s feast prepare ye, 
To the mart haste, good cheer provide 
Freely, nor forbear ye 
Aught, to welcome this Sabbath-tide. 
He who sells will fill your purse anew ; 
Come, buy sweetest wines of ruby hue, 
Trust His promise, sure, to you. 
Though you beg her needs she will repay! 
Richest dainties bring forth, be gay, 
’Tis my Sabbath, keep ye holiday. 
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Redemption swift is speeding, 
Then Mine own ye once more shall be. 
Hear My Sabbath pleading : 
‘“‘ Rest one night, ere ye pass, with me.” 
In My Presence shall your years be blessed, 
Life’s hid joys all to you confessed, 
For life’s secret is the Sabbath rest. 
Though you beg her needs she will repay? 
Richest dainties bring forth, be gay, 
*Tis my Sabbath, keep ye holiday. 


My bulwarks shattered, 
Lord of Glory, rebuild again ; 
My exiles scattered 
Lead in joy to their old domain. 
Priests and Levites there restored shall bring 
Songs which exiled hearts at last shall sing, 
A joyous welcome to their King. 
Though you beg her needs she will repay! 
Richest dainties bring forth, be gay, 
’Tis my Sabbath, keep ye holiday. 


There are three lines in this poem which, far 
more than any others, sum up the Jewish out- 
look on life. If the Zemstroth needed any 
justification, these three lines would assure it. 
The Sabbath bride says : 


In My Presence shall your years be blessed, 
Life’s hid joys all to you confessed, 
For life’s secret is the Sabbath rest. 


If a child learns at the mother’s knee that 
“ life’s secret is the Sabbath rest’’ and not 
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material success, if this motto is sung and 
inculcated week after week during the years 
of youth and adolescence, if the Sabbath spirit 
of peace and purity is thus, by the medium of 
song and poetry, associated with the child’s 
earliest, surest and dearest memories of father 
and mother, then, in years to come, whatever 
troubles and temptations hedge the road 
through life, the child will walk strengthened 
and unscathed. The Sabbath Zemitrah will give 
hope in gloom and safety in the dark valley 
of sin. 

Our last Provengal specimen, Yom Shabbathon, 
was written by one Judah. The metre, how- 
ever, is so common that no deduction can be 
drawn : 


Fragrant thy memories, O sweet Sabbath day, 
Fragrant as incense, never to fade away ; 

The wandering dove doth find her nest 

In thee, the toilers cease their weary quest. 


Deep in thy children’s hearts enshrined lies thy fame. 
Sires and sons, faithful, linkéd, thy love proclaim, 
Linkéd thy love proclaim. 
Strong, in ne’er-waning might, he gravéd thy name, 
Graved on twin tablets, still stands his sure behest. 
The wandering dove doth find her nest 
In thee, the toilers cease theity weary quest. 


Then to his covenant, abiding in stone, 
“ We will swear fealty,’’ answered they all as one, 
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Answered they all as one. 
“ He is our Lord,” they cried, ‘‘ eternal His throne,” 
Peace to all care-worn He granteth, His name be blest. 
The wandering dove doth find her nest 
In thee, the toilers cease their weary quest. 


Once on Moriah’s peak He bade His folk heed, 
“ Keep ye my Sabbaths, hallowed in word and deed, 
Hallowéd in word and deed. 
Sacred her precepts all, for you, for your seed, 
Strengthen the feeble, comfort my folk oppressed.” 
The wandering dove doth find her nest 
In thee, the totlers cease their weary quest. 


We are Thy chosen flock, remember us still. 
Long have we wandered, O soon Thine oath fulfil, 
O soon Thine oath fulfil. 
Thou who didst calm the flood, preserve us from ill, 
Safe in green pastures, safe by the brooks to rest. 
The wandering dove doth find her nest 
In thee, the toilers cease their weary quest, 


We must now take a leap over time and 
place: let us turn to Palestine in the sixteenth 
century. At Safed a distinguished group had 
settled, distinguished for mystic spirituality and 
for legalism. Anti-Semites who decry Jewish 
legalism as being contrary to the spirit have 
often been confuted by the existence of the 
Safed Colony. Dr. Schechter, Dr. Abrahams 
and the Rev. Morris Joseph have so effectively 
dealt with this matter that no more need be 
said. I would but add this: I fancy that 
Beaumont and Fletcher were the only English 
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poets who were lawyers. If I am correct, then 
here is another instance of that Jewish faculty 
for blending secular and sacred to which I 
referred previously. Now among these poets 
of Safed in the middle of the sixteenth century 
was Israel Najara, Rabbi of Gaza, exegete, 
antiquarian, traveller and linguist. He was a 
true child of the Renaissance, and at first sight 
the metre of his Aramaic poem Yah Ribbon 
‘Alam is puzzling. A little investigation shows 
that he was imitating, as far as Aramaic per- 
mitted, the classical metre which we call 
Sapphic. But how amazing! The Sapphic 
metre was preserved in many Latin hymns, 
especially those of Gregory the Great, but the 
metre died out for centuries. Suddenly it was 
revived. About 1500 an anonymous Sapphic 
hymn to Mary Magdalene appeared in Germany : 
within a little while Thomas Campion was 
writing English Sapphics at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Israel Najara, far away in 
Palestine, was moulding Aramaic to the same 
form. Just compare the two. I cite first fron 
Campion’s Book of Airs : 


Come, let us sound with melody, the praises 

Of the Kings’ King, th’ omnipotent Creator, 

Author of number, that hath all the world in 
Harmony framéd. 
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Rescue ! O rescue me from earthly darkness ! 

Banish hence all these elemental objects | 

Guide my soul, that thirsts! to the lively fountain 
Of Thy divineness. 


Now hear Najara : 


Lord of all worlds, all time comprehending, 

King of all kings, their puny might transcending, 

Gladly we tell of Thy wonders ne’er ending, 
Striving Thy holy name to magnify, 


In the grey dawn we rise to adore Thee, 

In the dark night for help we all implore Thee, 

Angel and man, Creator, fall before Thee, 
Beast in the field and bird above the sky. 


Great are Thy works, o’er time Thou prevailest, 

Raising the meck, the tyrant Thou assailest. 

Eons must fail—but Thou never failest— 
Eons too short Thy strength to glorify. 


Glory and strength are Thine, O defend us, 

We are Thy flock, see, raging lions rend us, 

Long is our exile, redeem and befriend us, 
Chosen from all Thy name to sanctify. 


Turn again, Lord, to our temple adoréd, 

There shall our souls exult, once more restoréd, 

There shall our songs again rise to Thee outpouréd, 
Salem shall echo our voices raised on high. 


Is this all accidental ? I cannot now discuss 
the literary relations of Campion and Najara ; 
all I would say is that the obscure Rabbi 
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beyond the Mediterranean was in the esthetic 
current of his day. The lesson of the Arabic 
and Provengal metres is repeated. 

I conclude with another contemporary speci- 
men from Safed, Isaac Lurya’s Yom zeh le- 
Yisrael, I choose this as a culmination because 
the English version was from the pen of Nina 
Salaman, the tune was a favourite of Dr. 
Abrahams and Mr. Singer. 


This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest, 
Thou badest us standing assembled at Sinai 
That all the years through we should keep thy 
behest— 
To set out a table full-laden, to honour 
The Sabbath of rest. 
This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 


Treasure of heart for the broken people, 
Gift of new soul for the souls distrest, 
Soother of sighs for the prisoned spirit— 
The Sabbath of rest. 
This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 


When the work of the worlds in their wonder was 
finished, 
Thou madest this day to be holy and blest, 
And those heavy-laden found safety and stillness, 
A Sabbath of rest. 
This day ts for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 
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If I keep Thy command I inherit a kingdom, 
If I treasure the Sabbath I bring Thee the best— 
The noblest of offerings, the sweetest of incense— 
A Sabbath of rest. 
This day ts for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 


Restore us our shrine—O remember our ruin 
And save now and comfort the sorely opprest 
Now sitting at Sabbath, all singing and praising 
The Sabbath of rest. 
This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 


Are these songs alive yet? The answer is 
“yes and no.”’ Jews there are, not a few, who 
do not know the Zemiroth, through lack of 
opportunity and by no fault of their own. 
Jews there are who will not know the Zemuroth. 
To the indifferent, to the materialists, to the 
worldly, to the social climbers, to the arrtvistes, 
these songs have no appeal. Where the 
Sabbath bride is not welcome, her songs are 
dead and forgotten. The Zemiroth breathe the 
primeval love of children, not the modern 
doctrine of avoiding family responsibilities and 
affections. In homes that re-echo to Zemtrah 
strains, there will be found a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, not merely of self-expression; the 
bookshelves will contain sound literature, not 
exclusively sex-problem novels: the Jazz and 
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the card-table will not be perpetual, the call 
of duty will take precedence of the lure of 
pleasure. Victorian sturdiness will survive, 
immune to certain unwholesome tendencies of 
this age. With gratitude can it be said that 
there are many such homes to-day. The 
Zemiroth are still the carmina pauperum: they 
are, as of yore, the treasures of the rich. 
Wherever you find loyal Jews, the Zemtroth are 
to be found also. I do not say orthodox Jews, 
for labels are meaningless; songs are above 
party. It is not accurate to say that the 
Chalutzim have no room in their wallets for 
any books save Bialik’s. There was no truer 
Zionist than Nina Salaman. She loved the 
Zemiroth, she revised the translation of every 
one that you have heard to-day and her own 
rendering is still ringing in your ears. It is 
equally inaccurate to say that Liberal Jews 
have no use for the Zemtroth. Many a one 
have I heard at Dr. Abraham’s table, and he 
it was who introduced them into the Authorized 
Daily Prayer Book. No, the Zemiroth live 
wherever loyal Jews keep the Sabbath Day, 
and they are destined to endure because the 
spirit that they enshrine is the essence of the 
soul of Judaism. 


AFTERWORD 


OTH the lecturer and his subject have, 

I think, been happily chosen. Hebrew 
poetry—particularly liturgical poetry—was dear 
to the heart of Arthur Davis. It was a great 
pride to him to see his daughters follow his 
footsteps and contribute in their turn to the 
interpretation of the masterpieces of Hebrew 
poetry. Mr. Loewe is particularly fitted to deal 
with the topic he has selected. It may be 
remembered that he edited a version of the 
Kinoth, the elegies for the Ninth of Ab. He 
has been at work too for some time upon an 
edition of the Zemiroth, the issue of which many 
of us are awaiting with pleasurable anticipation. 
Whilst listening to Mr. Loewe I was struck 
by the consistency with which our people have 
expressed themselves in song. Indeed, their 
very soul speaks in their songs. The victory 
over an oppressor, the death of a king, even 
the finding of a well, are all perpetuated in 
national lays. Many, if not most of the mes- 
sages of the Prophets, were delivered, not in 
prose, but in the melodious form of poetry. 
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When Elisha is asked by the two kings to 
prophesy, he first bids them fetch him a 
minstrel.? 

The Messianic age itself, the dawn of the era 
of perfection, is to be ushered in by “‘a new 
song ’’—an idea that we find in Isaiah and 
many times again in the Psalms. Indeed, the 
whole Universe is pictured as a vast orchestra. 
The stars make music in their celestial courses ; 
the rivers, the sea, mountain, hill and vale, join 
in the vast symphony to Him who is enthroned 
among praises. The Torah was not read, but 
intoned. And for the Prophets too there was 
a special musical setting. Even the Talmud, 
so the Rabbis tell us, cannot be properly learnt 
without a tune.? 

The Rabbis loved to give their fancy rein as 
they fondly conned the songs of Holy Writ. 
Alluding to the song at the Red Sea,3 they see 
a prophetic significance in the words ’Az Yashir, 
which can mean “then will sing”’ as well as 
“then sang.” This, said they, is a proof of 
the resurrection of the dead. The word for 
song 1s Shiv or Shirvah. It is no accident, they 
declare, that for the nine songs in the Bible the 
feminine is used, whilst for the song of the 


1 2 Kings iii. 15. a T.B. Megillah 32a. 
3 Mechilta, Beshalach i. 
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future the masculine form is employed. The 
songs of the past, even in the hour of triumph, 
were pregnant with the bondage of days to 
come, but the tenth song that is destined for 
the era of ‘‘ everlasting salvation ’’ is to contain 
within it no seed of sorrow. 

This love for poetry persisted through the 
Middle Ages. Its voice could not be silenced 
by disaster or stifled by persecution. Israel 
might be a caged bird, but he could sing of past 
liberties. Two thoughts in particular called 
for his sweetest notes, Sabbath and home: 
both liberators from the buffets of the world. 
At the Sabbath-table both themes are blended, 
and that is perhaps why the Zemtroth strike a 
note of such perfect sincerity. For the moment, 
at any rate, the poet is completely happy. The 
cage is no longer a prison, but a refuge. 

On the last page of his book on Hebrew 
accents, Arthur Davis quotes in Hebrew the 
verse from Jeremiah : 


Therefore his taste has remained in him and his 
scent is not changed.! 


There was a special point in the quotation ; 
for the Hebrew word for “ taste’’ connotes 
also a musical accent. It can truly be said of 


t Jer. xlvill. 11. 
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Jewish poetry that its accents have remained 
and its scent has not changed. Thinking of 
the genius that has inspired these age-long 
poems, still fresh with life, one recalls the line : 


Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


GLOSSARY 


ABs.—Babylonian name adopted by the Jews for 
the fifth month of the year (July—August). 
The ninth of Ab is kept as a fast day (see 
Zechariah viii. 19) in memory of the destruc- 
tions of the Temple in 586 B.c.E. and 70 C.E. 
Many of the dirges (Kinoth, Qinoth) for 
this day have been translated by the late 
Mrs. R. N. Salaman. 


"ADON ‘OLAm.—“‘ Lord of the Universe.’’ Open- 
ing words of a famous hymn composed not 
later than the tenth century, common to 
most Jewish rites and used at the beginning 
and end of the morning services. See Singer’s 
Prayer Book, pp. 3 and 171, annotated 
edition p. vi; Gaster’s Prayer Book, vol. i. 
p. 122, where a verse translation is given, 
Another verse rendering, by Zangwill, will be 
found in each volume of The Service of the 
Synagogue (A. Davis and H. M. Adler). 


*AKDAMUTH MILLIN (’Aqdamuth).—Opening words 
of an Aramaic poem introducing the Targum 
or Aramaic translation of the Decalogue- 
lesson read on Pentecost, written by Meir b. 
Isaac Nehorai of Orleans (eleventh century). 
The poem belongs to the Ashkenazic (9.v.) 
rite. The Hebrew text will be found on 
Pp. 173 of the Pentecost volume of The Service 
of the Synagogue (A. Davis and H. M. Adler) ; 
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text and English translation in David Levi's 
Form of Prayers for . . . Pentecost (p. 98 in 
the second edition, London, 5567 = 1817). 
A modern English version was made by 
Joseph Markus (New York, 1924). The 
reader is advised to consult the text and 
German verse translation of Michael Sachs, 
Festgebete dey Isvaeliten, ix. p. 154 (Breslau, 
1899). Heidenheim’s Hebrew Commentary 
(in his Mahzor) is invaluable. 

The melody, on which see the Rev. F. L. 
Cohen’s article in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
s.v., Akdamuth, was “stolen’’ by the com- 
poser of “‘ It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More.” 


ASHKENAZ (-I), (-1c), (-rm) (Gen. x. 3), a name 


applied specifically to Germany ; in liturgi- 
ology it covers mainly the rites of North and 
Central Europe, e.g. Singer’s Prayer Book. 


YASHIR.—‘‘ Then sang’’ (Moses and the 
children of Israel, Exod. xv. 1). The particle 
"Az (then) is generally used with the future 
(imperfect) tense, hence the eschatological 
interpretation of the Midrash (g.v.) to which 
Mr. Adler refers on p. 54. 


BESHALLAH.—See Mechilta. 
CHALLAH (Hallah), “it. dough. Numbers xv. 20 


ordains the separation of the priest’s share 
of the dough in the kneading-trough. Since 
the destruction of the Temple and the cessa- 
tion of sacrifices, this act is commemorated 
by the mistress of the house who, when 
preparing the Sabbath loaves for the house- 
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hold, ‘‘ separates ’’ some dough and casts it 
into the fire ; for the Benediction then recited 
see Gaster’s Prayer Book, vol. i. p. 79 and 
footnote. 


CHALUTZIM (Halucim), dit. drawn out, hence 
picked men, advance guard or corps d’élite. 
Numbers xxxii. 30, a term used to-day for 
Zionist pioneers in Palestine. 

CHUKKOTH HaG-Gor (Huqgqoth), /:t. the manners 
of the nations (Lev. xx. 23), sing. Chukkath, 
Huqqath. A term used with reference to 
those who discard customs and beliefs essen- 
tially Jewish and who ape their environment 
in unsuitable ways. It is not applied to 
those who leave the Faith altogether, but to 
undignified assimilants. Human nature being 
what it is, the term is occasionally misapplied 
for personal and party motives, just as the 
epithet ‘‘traitor’’ is sometimes flung at 
adherents of an opposing political party. 


DEROR Y1QRA’.—‘‘ He proclaims a release,’’ the 
opening words of Song xv. 


GEn1zaH.—Lit. place of concealment, from Ganaz, 
he hid, possibly the origin of the Latin Gaza. 
A receptacle or place in a synagogue or 
cemetery where torn, incorrect or worn-out 
scrolls and other manuscripts are deposited, 
so that writings, discarded but none the less 
sacred, should not be treated as mere rubbish. 
‘‘The broken tables of stone as well as the 
whole ones were kept in the Ark”’ is a well- 
known Jewish saying. The Cairo. Genizah 
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was opened in 1898 by Dr. Schechter and 
many valuable manuscripts—including the 
lost Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus—were recovered. 


HABDALAH (Havdalah), Jit. act of separation, the 
ceremony performed at the conclusion of 
Sabbaths and festivals, to ‘‘ separate ’’ them 
from working days. Blessings are recited 
over wine, spices and a taper. See Gaster’s 
Prayer Book, vol. i. p. 141; Singer’s Prayer 
Book, p. 216 and note on p. clxxxii in the 
annotated edition. 

HALLAH.—See Challah. 

HaLugim.—See Chalutzim. 

HaM-MABDIL (Ham-Mavdil), Jit. ‘‘ He who separ- 
ates,’’ the opening word of a hymn for Hab- 
dalah (q7.v.) by Isaacibn Ghayyat (1030-1089). 
Hebrew text and English translation in 
Gaster’s Prayer Book, vol. i. p. 143; Singer’s 
Prayer Book, p. 217, notes on p. clxxxili of 
the annotated edition. A verse rendering 
will be found in the present author’s book of 
Zemuiroth (No. xvii). 

HAVDALAH.—See Habdalah. 


Hazaj (Arabic), dit. the twanging of a bow or 
lute-stning, a “‘ trilling’’ or ‘‘ quavering ’’ ode 
or metre. A kind of metre in four feet, 
each of four syllables, thus, |, _, four 
times, e.g. ‘“‘ Remember me.”’ 


HuggatH.—-See Chukhoth. 


"IGGERETH Musar.—Lit. Epistle of Reproof, an 
ethical treatise by Solomon ‘Alami, a Por- 
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tuguese writer of the fourteenth to fifteenth 
centuries. For editions and version see 
Jewish Encyclopedia, i. pp. 316-17. 

Kr ’ESHMERAH SHABBATH.—Lit. ‘‘ If I keep Sab- 
bath,’’ the opening words of Song No. xiii. 


KINOTH.—Lit. dirges. See Ab. 


Kippur.—Lit. atonement, name of the great fast 
of expiation on the roth of Tishri. 


MAH YAFITH.—Lit. ‘‘ How fair thou art’’ (Can- 
ticles vii. 7), the opening words of Song 
No. iv. 

Mau YEDIDUTH (Jer. xii. 7; Yedidoth, Psa. bxxxiv. 
2), lit. ‘‘ How amiable,’’ the opening words of 
Song No. iii. 

MaHzor Vitr1.—The Mahzor (lit. cycle) or festival 
prayer book or rite of Vitry sur Marne, 
compiled by Simhah b. Samuel of Vitry, a 
pupil of Rashi, with later additions up to the 
thirteenth century. A work of great im- 
portance in the history of the liturgy. 


Majures.—Polish corruption of Mah Yofis, the 
Ashkenazic (g.v.) pronunciation of Mah Yafith 


(g.v.). 

MECHILTA.—A Midrash (g.v.) on Exodus ; the 
portion cited comes from Exod. xu. 17, the 
second word of which is Beshallah (‘ When 
he let go ’’). 

MEGILLAH.—Lit. scroll (of Esther); name of a 
tractate in the Babylonian Talmud (T.B.). 


MiprasH,—Lif, exposition or searching out, @ 
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term applied to certain early interpretations 
of Scripture, e.g. Mechilta (q.v.). 


MinHAH.—Lit. present or tribute (cf. Judges iii. 15) 
or offering, especially the sacrifice of grain, a 
portion of the ‘Olath hat-Tamid or daily 
offering (‘Olah), brought in the morning and 
late afternoon. Later the term was restricted 
to the afternoon sacrifice because of 1 Kings 
xviii. 36, where it is recorded that Elijah 
prayed ‘‘at the time of the offering of the 
Minhah,’’ after the noon had passed. Hence 
the use of the term to-day for the afternoon 
service of the Synagogue. 


MUuJTATH (Arabic), lit. cut off, an Arabic metre in 
three feet of four syllables each, the first being 
— — ~— and the second and third _ ., _ _. 


In the third foot the last syllable is frequently 
cut off. 


NE‘ILAH.—Lit. closing (of the gates), the last 
Synagogue service on Kippur (q.v.), corre- 
sponding to the Priestly Benediction pro- 
nounced in the Temple on the Day of Atone- 
ment and other fasts at sunset. 

NINTH OF AB.—See Ab. 

‘OLAH.—See Minhah. 


“OVER LAS-SOHER.—Lit. current with the merchant 


(Gen. xxiii. 16), hence popular, in universal 
use, favourite. 


PiyyuT.—Religious poem, a Hebraized form of 
the Greek word from which poetry is ultimately 
derived. 
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QippusH.—Lit. sanctification ; blessing over wine 
and bread on Sabbaths and festivals, cf. 
Gaster, Prayer Book, vol. i. pp. 91 and 122; 
Singer, Prayer Book, pp. 124, 174, 230, 243 
and cxxxix in annotated edition. 


QOrnotTH.—See Ab. 


SAri‘ (Arabic), Jit. swift, a metre in three feet, of 
which the first and second each contains a 
spondee followed by an iambus, and the third 
two spondees, or, as in this instance, one 
spondee only. 

SEFARDI (-c), (-mM).—Sepharad (Obadiah 20) was 
equated with Spain. In liturgiology the rite 
of the Sefardim (Gaster’s Prayer Book) extends 
to the uses of Southern Europe, Africa and 
Asia. 

SHIMRU SHABBETHOTHAI.—Lit. ‘‘ Keep ye my 
Sabbaths,’’ the opening words of Song No. xiv. 


SHIR.—Fem. Shirah, song. Hebrew does not 
regularly obey the rule of certain Semitic 
languages that the masculine of a pair of 
synonyms has a general sense, while the 
feminine is particular (momen unitatis). Thus 
according to the Hebrew text Jonah was 
swallowed by dag (fish in general), while in 
Egypt, after the plague of blood (Exod. vil. 
21), @ fish (dagah) died in the Nile. 


T. B. MrecILLtau.—See Megillah. 


Yau Rrppon ‘Aram (Aramaic), “Lord of the 
World,” opening words of Song No. v1. 
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YIGDAL.—Lit. “‘ be magnified,’’ opening word of 
a famous synagogal hymn, based on the 
Thirteen Articles of Faith of Maimonides. 
The author was probably Immanuel of Rome. 
See Gaster, Prayer Book, vol.i. p. 90; Singer, 
Prayer Book, 2 and vi, annotated edition. 
The hymn is used at the beginning and end 
of services and is well known. For the 
circumstances that led to the adoption, by 
the Church, of Leoni’s tune, see Jewish 
Encyclopedia, vol. vill. p. 229. 


Yom SHABBATH QopEsSH Hvu.—Li?t, “‘ Sabbath 
day, holy ’tis,’’ the opening words of Song 
No. v. 


Yom SHABBATHON.—Lit. ‘‘ Sabbath day,’’ opening 
words of Song No. xii. 

YOM ZEH LE-YISRAEL.—Lit. ‘This day unto 
Israel,’’ opening words of Song No. vii. 

ZEMIRAH,—Plural, OTH, Song. 


